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Editorial 


So far as the London attivities of librarianship are concerned, the Winter opened propitiously 
when Mr. J. D. Stewart and Mr. J. Wilks addressed a goodly audience at Chaucer House, 
Mr. Stewart on American, and Mr. Wilks on German libraries. There was a live air about the 
meeting which augured well for the session. The chief librarians of London were well 
represented, and we hope that they will continue the good work. It was the last meeting over 
which Mr. George R. Bolton presided as Chairman of the London and Home Counties Branch, 
and he is succeeded by Mr. Wilks. Mr. Bolton has carried his office with thorough and 
forceful competence, and London library workers have every reason to be grateful. The 
election to chairmanship of the librarian of University College, London, gives the Branch 
for the first time a non-municipal librarian to preside. The change has not been premature, 
and, apart from that question, Mr. Wilks is cultured, modest and eloquent and will do honour 
to his position. 


* * * * * *x 


Some consternation was caused by the appearance of a circular letter, the origin of which 
is easy to guess, recommending members of the Library Association to vote in the Council 
Ele&ions solely for a few named candidates. By this method certain of the chief librarians of 
our great cities were not to be supported. We write before the event, but we shall be surprised 
if this easy estimate of the intelligence of the rank and file does not achieve the exact opposite 
of the intention of those using it. The young men named in the circular are worthy of a 
better means of recommendation, and this interference at a time when a majority are working 
for a harmonious settlement of acknowledged differences has been most unfortunate and stupid. 


* * x * 


On a wider election problem, it was interesting, perhaps flattering, to see that in certain 
London boroughs the public libraries have been made a cry in the November borough 
council elections. One party draws attention to the scanty provision of them in St. Pancras 
and elsewhere. In some ways this is good, but it is doubtful if libraries benefit by becoming a 
foster child of politics in this way. It was owing to their advocacy years ago by one party 
that they became the prey of the other when the swing of the pendulum came. It was such 
party advocacy and antagonism which made life so hard for Duff Brown at Islington, and 
‘or Henry Bond at St. Pancras. Libraries should be above the battle as they are the servants 
of all, not the playthings of one. 


* * * * * * 


Two libraries came pleasantly into the general news last month. At Stepney Walter de la 
Mare opened the extended Mile End Library, which now ranks amongst the best of London 
public libraries. The poet has long been interested in the children’s side of library work as 
those who know his writings for them must be aware. At Mile End the children’s room is a 
fine spacious apartment adapted for every service for the child. At Leytonstone branch of the 
Leyton Libraries on Oétober 23rd, Mrs. John Drinkwater unveiled a ) memorial bronze to her 
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husband, and herself gave his portrait and some of the books from his library to be placed in 
the public library. Drinkwater’s father was Postmaster at Leytonstone in 1882, in the June 
of which year the poet was born there. 

* * * * * * 

It has been suggested that a more personal method should be used in libraries. In America, 
Mr. Stewart has told us, it is the custom to label the desks occupied by the staff with their 
names, so that if you are served by Miss Brown or Mr. Smith you are aware of her or him as a per- 
son, and, so, kindly relations are cultivated. Thismay have been tried in England, and might be 
worthy of extended trial. Staff individuality goes a long way in America, as Mr. H. A. Sharp 
has shown us in his book, where even the chief librarian asks permission of the librarian in 
charge of a department before showing a visitor round it. There is no doubt that the 
cultivation of a personal pride in particular departments and particular work would do much. 
It exists, of course, very strongly in some places ; it could well be intensified everywhere. 

* * * * * * 

Our pleasant little contemporary, The Junior Bookshelf, has in its O&ober number a timely 
and useful article by J. D. Reynolds, ‘‘ Why Story Hours ?” It is in no way original but it 
does restate pleasantly some ideals of the children’s library and pleads for a supply to saturation 
point of their classics. He continues much more doubtfully that the scarcity of good books 
“ should be taken as our opportunity to make quite certain that of children’s books at least 
we buy only the newest and the best,” and goes on to dismiss—in accord with the fashion of 
the moment—several tried old favourites. All this is worth thought. He deplores the time 
spent in children’s libraries on the producing of playlets, the formation of clubs, Christmas, 
Hallowe’en and other festival parties, etc., as “ aimless extravagances.” He is right if they are 
done to the exclusion of the proper distribution of books, but experience shows that these 
things (if they are well done—an imperative) are valuable aids. Children’s work is intended to 
create good adult readers ; if it achieves that it succeeds; and all aids to that achievement 

“You modern librarians are too concerned with current books!” is a criticism that was 
uttered in our hearing recently. From the publications of modern public libraries it would 
seem to be an entirely justifiable one! The librarian of today works in an inverse order ; he 
sees that his shelves hold the modern books and then works backwards to the books of the 
race, often only in accordance with vocal demands. So we are given to understand. The critic 
went on to say that the library should be the depository of the literature of the whole of the 
English, not only of the English of the moment. It is the one place in a town or county 
where any book that once, or for a long time, appealed to man should be found. Current 
books are mere foam-flakes on the river. What would the new librarian answer ? 

* * * * * * 

Much success in recent years has attended exhibitions of books suitable for Christmas 
gifts. This is as it should be, for no gift is more acceptable than the book one really needs ; 
and that book requires a considered choice of a much more careful sort than is given to the 
book we want to read as a pastime. The usual method is to fall back on good artistic editions 
of classics, when these are available; but it may not be the best way. A carefully made 
exhibition, at least a month before Christmas, of what the public librarian deems to be the 
best books of the year, would be, indeed has been proved to be, of immense value and interest. 

* * * * * * 


There is no hope that the average novelist will ever give a true picture of the life of a 
public librarian or of a public library. Wherever what purports to be such is given it is either 
a purely imaginary creation quite unrecognisable, or it is based upon the study of some 
poverty-stricken backward “ free” library such as was alleged to exist in the "eighties. The 
pictures given in Josephine Bell’s Murder on the Borough Council is a case in point ; a librarian 
Ex fairly plead that no such member of his calling as drawn here ever existed. But perhaps 

S. T. Ewart’s treatment is the better way ! 
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Modern Methods of Filing and Indexing 
Periodicals 


By E. R. J. Hawkins (Croydon Public Libraries). 


WueEN I lightly undertook the task of writing some copy to fit this title I did not realise the 
paucity of material on “ filing ” and the vast amount one could write on “ indexing.” 

Presumably, we are neither more nor less expert than our fathers at laying one magazine 
flaton another. Mechanical aids have been provided, in the shape of vacuum cleaners, to keep 
the dust away—a very necessary provision in the case of unbound numbers that have to be 
filed indefinitely. 

The best way to file a periodical is obviously to bind it, when it becomes by this trans- 
formation—a book ! Unbound copies are best preserved lying flat. Files may be strengthened 
by inserting sheets of millboard for say every six inches, and turning the periodicals top to 
bottom so that the sag is not all one way. Magazines can be tied up in brown paper volume 
by volume, or better still, if the files are open, sheets of brown paper can hang down to 
ward off the dust. The filing room must naturally be well ventilated and dry. 

Smaller libraries may keep these files in alphabetical order. Larger systems will find it 
more convenient to have a card index, or a list, referring to a series of numbered shelves. 
Many libraries, notably the London School of Economics, keep back numbers in a locker 
underneath the appropriate periodical in the Reading Room. This accommodation is neces- 
sarily very limited. 

There is on sale a curious clothes-horse arrangement for displaying current issues of 
newspapers which I have not seen in use. Where wear and tear is little and space small it should 
be useful. 

Another method of filing newspapers and plans is to hang them vertically from the top 
of a cupboard by means of a large clip. The “ Simplex” binding case makes a rather useful 
file for short runs of a periodical that is often asked for. Thin steel rods run down the inside 
of the magazine and slip into slots in the top and bottom of the case. Various other temporary 
files in which the periodical is Stabbed at the back are in use, but they are of little service 
unless they have stiff outside boards, such as a sheaf catalogue possesses. 

All the above rather obvious comments lead us to consider how much material should 
be filed, and for how long. Most libraries endeavour to keep their periodicals a few months, 
for the demand for back numbers is very consistent, although not large. The only cost of 
providing old journals is that of storage, and it is usually poor economy to gain a shilling or 
two selling them off cheaply. Where there is a large system, however, the branch copies can 
usually be sold safely. if. a periodical is bound, make sure that the binding copy is not im- 
perfect, or it may cost more to perfeé the volume than the library gained by selling the surplus 
copies—a point only too often overlooked. 

The books to be filed and the length of time must depend on local demand and storage 
space. When there are not enough enquiries to merit the binding of a work there are often 
enough to merit keeping it unbound for some years until it is physically unfit for use. This 
method can be employed for technical periodicals. 

The binding question is more important, as money, which could be used for new books, 
is involved. There is a clear case here for much more co-operation in filing bound copies 
of periodicals. The adjacent towns of Rumbledon and Bumbledon are probably both col- 
lecting extensive files of the “ Studio ” and “ Punch,” incidentally with nasty gaps that coin- 
cide with economic slumps, and a reader who wants the “ Builder ” will have to travel thirty 
miles to Nether Hadham. The Regional Bureau distriéts should colleé extensive unbroken 
files of a periodical at useful central spots, and should avoid duplication in adjacent areas. A 
few well-kept files that are reliable are more useful to a man than several scrappy collections 
he cannot rely on. Libraries are always complaining of lack of space, and the Bureaux are the 
only machinery that we have at present that could rationalise library periodical files. 
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Some attempt has been made at locating files for the use of readers. ‘“‘ The World List 
of Scientific Periodicals ” locates files of technical magazines in the National and Specialist 
libraries but it gives no assistance if we wish to know what file, if any, a neighbouring public 
library has—and no attempt has been made as yet to provide this information for England. 
I believe, however, that the next issue of the “ Subjeé& Index ” will attempt to locate files of 

eriodicals dealt with. The Regional Bureaux Catalogues cannot help us much, for many 
ibraries do not provide them with particulars of their reference material. 

The nearest approach to a union catalogue of general periodical files is the ‘‘ Union 
Catalogue of the Periodical Publications in the University Libraries of the British Isles,” now 
under compilation for some time at the National Central Library and due for publication this 
year. The Americans have published, in 1927, a “ Union List of Serials in Libraries of the 
United States and Canada,” with supplements in 1931 and 1933. Such a list should be more 
useful here with our smaller area and relatively denser population. 

Almost equal in importance to the periodical file is the index. No modern public library 
can, today, afford to index its periodicals, or to make analytical catalogue entries for bound 
volumes. It must rely either on a co-operatively produced seleé& subjeé index or on the index 
to a particular journal. Most publishers of any repute index their periodicals, but to a librarian’s 
mind some are little short of hopeless. 

We have seen that we need an adequate union list of files. We also need a union index 
of indexes, and here more progress has been made. There is no union index of all periodicals 
and probably never will be. The American “ Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature ” is 
the best example of an extensive cumulative index, and has the great advantage of being right 
up to date. It does not index many English works, however. For these we have to turn to 
the familiar ‘‘ Subjeét Index to Periodicals,” compiled for the L.A. by a staff of voluntary 
contributors, and quite inadequate. It will remain so until there is enough finance to make 
an English counterpart of the “ Reader’s Guide.” The “ Subjeé Index ” comes out annually, 
about eighteen to twenty months after the the earliest periodicals indexed, and, so far, has 
never been cumulated. The indexing is much too selective, and, doubtless, the conditions 
under which the contributors work, and the necessarily small size of the volume, prevent 
any immediate improvement in this direétion. 

There are many excellent bibliographies and indexes to periodicals in specialist fields 
of work. It would be useless to repeat, in this article, all the valuable guidance to these that 
is to be found in Cowley’s “ Use of Reference Material,” or McColvin’s “ Library Stock and 
Assistance to Readers.” It will be sufficient to indicate their general character. 

The “ Times Index ” is the only English newspaper index available and is an excellent 
piece of work, usually published about three months late. It is an alphabetical subje& arrange- 
ment, but has an awkward tendency to make a special class heading suddenly, such as 
“ Drama,” “ Law Cases,” “ Shipping,” so that unless you know of its existence you are apt 
to miss the information. Perhaps Mr. Cranshaw could explain what particular breed of 
“ alpha-cat.” the “ Times Index” may be. 

Special libraries and societies index and abstraét material appropriate to themselves ; 
e.g., “ British Chemical Abstracts.” The Science Museum has perhaps the best specialist 
Store of indexing in this country. The Dutch Institute for Documentation and Registration 
publishes the “ Repertorium Technicum,” a closely classified international index to books 
and periodicals which is too specialised for a public library, and will hardly pay for its keep. 

The vast output of government literature has no detailed union index but the “ Guide 
to Current Official Statistics ” is a guide to the periodicals which will provide material on the 
subject of research. From this booklet we must proceed to the index, if any, of the periodical 
in question. Unfortunately many official reports are either unindexed or inadequately indexed. 
As a compensation the “ contents ” is usually very explanatory. One example I will quote 
as an instance of a government department compiling a specialist index, is the “‘ Index to the 
Literature of Food,” a publication of the Scientific and Industrial Research Department’s 
Food Iavestigation Board, issued about twice a year. 


t’s 
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Summing up, the present tendency with periodicals is to specialise and co-operate. 
Long or old files should be assembled at a central accessible place. Indexes tend to be 
compiled at some special library by an expert staff. Rather than one huge index, or many 
petty indexes in local libraries, we shall have a series of adequate “ class indexes,” which may 
eventually cover all the ground of periodical literature, the wisdom of which, at present, is 
lost as rapidly as rain on a sunny day. 


Murder in (and of) a Library 


By S. T. Ewart. 


Ir had to hap ppen sooner or later. The eligible sites for murder have been used up at an alarming 

rate during the past few years, and our novelists are nearly at their wits’ ends to find one not 
already occupied by a clutter of corpses. Everywhere a X marks the spot. So now Miss 
Josephine Bell in her Murder on the Borough Council, venturing into the unknown, has chosen a 
Public Library as the scene of slaughter. 

It is true that many murders have been contemplated, most of them entirely justifiable, 
on these premises. Miss Bell, with a rare flash of insight, chooses a Borough Councillor for 
her victim, and despatches him in the Chief Librarian’s office. Had she chosen the Chief 
Librarian, the crime in all probability would not have been discovered for several weeks, and 
by then the clues would have become somewhat faded. 

However, it is not the crime (if it can so be called) that interests me so much as the 
description of the Public Library and its staff ; for it is always good for us to see ourselves as 
others see us. The building, a converted mansion with additions, is situated somewhere in 
the South-Eastern portion of outer London. According to the plan, the accommodation 
includes a reading-room, a lending library, the Chief Librarian’s office, and “ cloak-rooms ” 
occupying an area more than half that of the lending library. There is also a basement: an 
unusually important one, for in addition to being the scene of most of the administrative work, 
it “ housed new books sent as gifts or on approval.” No books appear to be purchased, 

the way. 

' The Ral i is unusual. It consists of Mr. Grant, the assistant librarian; two girls, Joyce 
and Doreen; and Miss Phillips, “a tall, short-sighted girl, secretary to the Assistant Librarian,” 
who spends her time working on a mysterious card-index and carrying “ piles of books to 
and fro.” The personnel is completed by Mr. Armitage the Chief Librarian, a comically 
self-contained individual, with an amorous wife who married him for romance but finds him 
“ asbestos through and through. ” Mr. Grant and Miss Phillips work in the basement, while 
the two girls in the e lending library “ stood in a little pen at the barrier and dealt with the books 
borrowed, marking them and their tickets, both when they were taken from the Library 
and when they were returned to it.” All attend “ N.A.L.G.O. dances at the Town Hall ” at 
apparently frequent intervals. 

Mr. Grant and Miss Phillips are given lunch each day by the Armitages in their apartments 
over the Library, but Doreen and pie have to fend for themselves. “ Theirs was an inferior 
Status, and to them Mrs. Armitage did not extend her hospitality, partly for social reasons, and 
partly because their salaries would not allow them to reward it as suitably as did Mr. Grant 
and Miss Phillips.” In other words, our Chief Librarian was making a bit on the side. 

Mrs. Armitage’s “ social reasons ” may seem puzzling at first, but are explained by the 
following examples of the conversational technique of the two girls. 
ay First listen to Joyce: “ You aren’t supposed to talk out loud here. People are reading 

And now Doreen: “ I’m ever so sorry. Really | am. You haven’t half had your share 
of trouble” ; and “ Oh, you never!” 

So perhaps Mrs. Armitage acted wisely, and limited the murders to one. 
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The victim, Councillor Hicks, who had been a nasty piece of work, meets his fate in the 
Chief Librarian’s office while on some mysterious visit of inspection. To quote the Chief 
Librarian, he visited the Library “ about once a year. Just to have a general look round on 
behalf of the Council. . . . It was sort of semi-official really. I make an annual report myself, 
and the accountant goes through our books at the same time, but that’s later in the year, 
November.” And for the purpose of this visit the Councillor commandeers the Chief 
Librarian’s office and desk, and is stabbed while writing. No wonder the Chief Librarian 
falls under suspicion ! 


The mystery is complicated by dirty work on the part of the Assistant Librarian, who is 
running a side-line in the disposal of “ first editions ” which he replaces by cheap issues. In 
the words of the acute Deteétive Inspeétor, “‘ he makes perhaps a couple of pounds each time, 
but the Library contains several thousand books.” A “ new card index” is compiled by Mr. 
Armitage, under the direction of the deteétive, in order to reveal this particular a¢tivity. 


My colleagues who read “ The Library Association Record ” in order to take their minds 
off their work, should give half an hour to this book. And I hope that Miss Bell will tell us 
more about this Public Library. It would be sort of nice of her, and we'd like it, ever so. 


Something New for Children 


By Frances M. Wrieman, F.L.A. (Children’s Librarian, Paddington Public Library). 


Wen Arthur Ransome speaks, Children’s Librarians generally sit up and take notice. 
Consequently the announcement that Mr. Ransome had had a rare find, The Far Distant Oxus, 
by Katherine Hull and Pamela Whitlock (Cape, 7s. 6d.), made us prepare for a feast of good 
things. We have not been disappointed, for the book has individuality, and grips one’s interest 
despite its many flaws. It is not over-burdened with description, in faét all the descriptive 
passages are brief and quite a number are of outstanding merit. I think few people will quarrel 
with me when I say that it is one of the best books about children, for children and by children 
(its authors are 15 and 16) ever published. Anyway, there is good reading ahead for some 
youngsters this winter and still another book to give to our Arthur Ransome fans. After 
reading the book one appreciates the titlke—no other title would do so well, but it is not a 
title which appeals to children. 


Quite a number of children’s books about everyday life in other lands have been published 
this season. Children of Sunny Syria, by Myrta Dodds (Harrap, 5s.), is perhaps one of the most 
attractive. The tale is fresh and is told in a way which is every bit as charming as the stories in 
Lucie Fitch Perkins’ Twins series. It should serve to rouse interest in the Néar East, particularly 
in connection with the present series of B.B.C. talks to schools. Taha the Egyptian, by M. 
Cathcart Borer (Pitman, 3s. 6d.), is an exciting Story centring round the archaeological dis- 
coveries at Luxor—quite a new theme to introduce into juvenile fiction. The careful use of 
native words and expressions in these books inspires the child with a feeling both of mystery 
and reality. Also published by Pitmans are Moti Ram Bahadur, by Wray Hunt, the story of an 
Indian boy, and Brother Eskimo, by A. Sullivan. They are both good tales and are more 
attractively produced than the “ Green jacket series”’ issued by Pitmans. Carmen, Silent 
Partner, by Chesley Kahmann, is the first of a series of ‘‘ Tales of Two Worlds,” published by 
Blackwell at ss. each. Carmen and her brothers and sisters live at Porto Rico, where life 
centres round the coffee plantation. Her brother Teodoro is impossibly thoughtless and she 
is just as impossibly patient. About Switzerland there is another of Ursula Moray Williams’ 
books entitled Elaine of La Signe (Harrap, 3s. 6d.). Life in the chalets, the coming of tourists, 
ski-ing form part of this story which girls particularly will enjoy. However, Ursula Williams’ 
name alone is guarantee of a good children’s book. 
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Life in Victoria’s time is being presented to children in the same romantic way in which 
it is to adults. 
“ For work was play and play was work 
When Grandmamma was small.” 


Jan Struther’s When Grandmamma was small (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) is a book for smaller 
children. The verses are charming though slight, while the illustrations, quaint and full of 
colour, are sure to please. The second series of The Misfortunes of Sophy (Williams and Norgate, 
2s. 6d.) will be welcome, too. Harry in England, by Laura E. Richards (Appleton, 5s.), is the 
partly true Story of the adventures of H.R. in the year 1857. Laura Richards has based the 
story on her husband’s memories of an actual visit to England. Like all memories of bygone 
days, the happier side is dominant so that life in 1857 seems very lovely and carefree. An air of 
enchantment pervades the book. 


Young children have a regular harvest of books this season. Mrs. C. F. Newberry’s 
Mittens (Hamilton, 3s. 6d.) is the story of a kitten, which will intrigue young readers mainly 
by reason of the accompanying watercolour drawings. Elephant Twins, by Inez Hogan (Dent, 
2s. 6d.) and Cicely Englefield’s Squishy Apples (Murray, 2s.) are further examples of books for 
the very young which are dependent upon their illustrations for success. The Story of Ferdinand, 
by Munro Leaf (Hamilton, 3s. 6d.), is excellent fun, both for children and adults. Ferdinand 
was a bull, an unusual bull who liked to sit and smell the flowers. His mother, because she 
was “ an understanding mother, even though she was a cow,” just let him sit there and be 
happy. Robert Lawson’s drawings are the making of the book, in faé they are the book. 
Josephine, a fairy thriller, by Geoffrey Mure (Oxford, 5s.), is going to make rather tiresome 
reading for some younger children as there are so many interpolations. Children obje& to 
having a story interrupted by anyone and especially by someone whom they have no chance 
of silencing. Quite in a class of its own is The Hobbit, by J. R. R. Tolkien (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d.). It is a book which improves upon a second reading. Also it perene | needs someone 
to introduce it to children. There is an abundance of detail and an overwhelming number 
of names occur in the first chapter. All the same,a hobbit is a creature any child would love 
once they knew him. Perhaps the most beautifully produced book for children is The Gunniwolf 
and other merry tales, collected by W. Harper and illustrated by Kate Seredy (Harrap, 5s.). 
Most of the stories are old favourites, but Kate Seredy has given them a new interpretation by 
her illustrations. 

Dent’s have published four more of the Petersham books dealing with Food, Oil, Gold 
and Transportation. I doubt if one could find illustrations more attractive to children than 
those by Maud and Miska Petersham. It is a pity that M. Ilin’s last book, Turning Night into 
Day, the story of lighting (Routledge, 2s. 6d.), could not have been made similarly attractive. 
The subje& matter is interesting but the illustrations are very poor. 


At last children have an art book which is really interesting to the normal boy or girl. 
Geoffrey Holme’s Children’s Art Book (Studio, 6s.) is not another of the “ Pictures every child 
should know ” type of book. Instead it is a selection of the best pi€tures whose subje& matter 
is within the experience of children—pidtures of dogs, elephants, Babies and soon. Mr. Holme 
does not encourage children to look upon art as something boring and incomprehensible but 
as something which they can enter into and enjoy. 

L. R. Brightwell has also brought fresh interest to the subjeét of marine zoology. Children 
quite consistently fail to get in the least thrilled about marine zoology, but once they have 
read L. R. Brightwell’s Neptune’s Garden (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) they will not so readily class it as 
a boring subject. Neptune’s Garden is well and fully illustrated, which faét does much to make 
it interesting. 

Tennis Shoes, by Noel Streatfield (Dent, 5s.), has been awaited with much impatience. It 
was inevitable we should be just a little disappointed, though no doubt it will be every bit 
as popular as Ballet Shoes. 
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Also worthy of note is Arnold Haskell’s Felicity Dances, a children’s tale of the ballet 
(Nelson, 5s.) illustrated by photographs. It will only appeal to a limited number of children, 
but to those few it will be very welcome. Ida M. Withers’ Long Ago in Rowen (Oxford, 3s. 6d.) 
is something out of the ordinary. The stories are not of the ype which become very popular, 
nevertheless with M. Salcedo’s lively illustrations the book should be quite well read. There 
is a freshness about it which is not found in the majority of fairy tales and legends thrust upon 
young readers. Moreover the get-up of this book is all that could be desired. Altogether we 
have good reason to congratulate the publishers of children’s books this season. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear TRITON, 


Having addressed letters to most of our Greek circle without receiving a reply, I will 
now try your letter-box since I do not recall having seen any of your letters of late. 


No doubt you were as interested as I was in the recent experiment of the Sunday Times— 
always an enterprising and progressive newspaper. Instead of asking authors, artists, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, footballers or channel-swimmers for their choice of the year’s publications, 
the Sunday Times chose to approach the Library Association. Moreover, as a librarian pointed 
out recently, the Sunday Times or the Library Association Council referred the matter to the 
members of the L.A., rather than to a select body of famous librarians or to the Council itself. 
| hope that every member has supported such a generous measure by returning their completed 
cards, although from our knowledge of past eletions it would probably not surprise either 
of us to learn that only half the membership had responded. 


But far more interesting will it be to see what books have been chosen as worthy of 
honour. For my own part, a rapid glance over the monthly lists of the Bookseller surprised me 
how many of my own Rnuaiie came from foreign sources. On the other hand, this plebiscite 
has brought welcome notice to the works of our own authors who bid fair to be swamped by 
the translations of the best Continental authors and by the republication of famous American 
books nowadays. Without confusing issues by discussing the book’s merit, it is obvious 
that the immense sale of Gone with the wind in England has probably obscured to some extent 
an equally worthy English work, and similar examples abound to-day. 


A brief review of the autumn catalogues of Chatto and Windus, Cape, Faber and Faber, 
and Heinemann, reveals how large a proportion of publishers’ lists are made up of books 
already published elsewhere, and indeed such firms as Constable seem to specialise on American 
humorous and gangster books, whilst Lovat Dickson secures the best sellers of the Continent. 


I Have SAFEGUARDED MYsELF, 


however, from any accusations of insularity by confessing in the first place that many of my 
own favourites are not English, and in the meantime am anxious to see whether librarians are 
high-brow or middle-brow in their reading tastes. It also remains to be seen whether this 
experiment will be continued in future years, and there is no doubt that this is dependent on 
the reliability of the voters’ taste. 


To change the subject, | was disappointed this month to find that the County Libraries 
Section has deferred a detailed statistical report until another year, since the selected items given 
in the Library Association Record can give little idea of the a€tual progress of county libraries 
without details of stock, Staff and issues at the larger branches, and a comparison of the 
effectiveness of regional and town branches. Photographs and plans of the new buildings in 
county library areas are seldom published, and it would seem that the publication (as an 
appendix) of plans of actual and ideal headquarters buildings would be welcome to most 
county librarians. 

One other point—the latest developments with regard to the 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
have raised excitement and enthusiasm in our library which, like many others I imagine, has 
found this examination a stumbling-block since 1933. The removal of the restri€tions was 
well worth doing, but I hope it was not an eleétioneering move—an accusation which I 
have heard here and there. 

Well, Triton, although I have no reference books here, I begin to suspeé yours is an 
alien name, and having recommended you to read a favourite book of my Victouan youth, 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, sign myself, 

XANTHIPPE. 
Dear ARISTONYMOUS, 


Your intrusion into this correspondence—surely after some years—is interesting. If, 
indeed, it really is you >—somehow the Style does not seem to be your old, staccatto brilliant 
rose. 

. You arE WRONG 

—if you will pardon the phrase—in approving the motto which seems to have made so much 
stir in the manly bosom of the Editor of The Library Assistant. Surely you mean—bold is 
he who dares to explain another man’s meaning, or even to allege that he has any nowadays— 
that ‘‘ a profession is and must always be a democracy of its most qualified leaders.” Or—the 
doubt assails me after reading an anonymous circular telling me to plump for certain folk 
for the L.A. Council—are the words “ most qualified’ those that are objeéted to? Then, 


should it read: “‘ A profession is a democracy of its least qualified leaders ?”” 1 wonder if 
Mr. Clulow means that. If he doesn’t, what does he mean ? 
Uniry. 


There has been some talk of creating a unified spirit in the Library Association. The 
A.A.L, is helping in this by creating new branches everywhere, all of which are contrary 
to the charter of the Library Association—at least I fancy they are. Their Rules—which 
surely cannot have been sanétioned by the Library Association ?—limit membership to 
persons engaged for pay in library work. The Charter allows no such limitation. If the L.A. 
and A.A.L. are getting together, as we are told they are, why this haste on the part of our 
young friends to promulgate new rules ? 

Did the A.A.L. send out the 

CIRCULAR 
informing us how to vote in the recent L.A. Council eleétion ? If so, who paid for it? Did 
the men it pushes know of this effort ? and approve of it ? 

A lot more questions occur to me, but I am busy this month. Pray reconsider your 
definition of a profession ! ol 


AmEL-ANU. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor p.] 


The first volume of “MUSIC LIBRARIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CONTENTS, WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL 


LITERATURE ” by Lionel R. McColvin and Harold Reeves, is ready. The 
work will be complete in two volumes, price 21s. net or 10s. 6d. net each 
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Personal News 


On O€tober 30th, at the bazaar in aid of 
the Wigan Church Schools Association, the 
Mayor of Wigan, on behalf of members of 
the Executive of the Association, presented 
Mr. Arthur J]. Hawkes, the Borough Librarian, 
with a specially bound and autographed copy 
of the Bazaar Souvenir Handbook, auto- 
graphed by the Ear! of Crawford and Balcarres, 
the Earl of Bradford, the Earl of Derby, and 
a number of distinguished officials and visitors. 

The Association was founded in 1923 and 
has raised about {£35,000 for building new 
schools and reconstructing old ones. Mr. 
Hawkes has been Chairman of the Pageant 
Committee of the Annual Carnival, Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee, and Compiler and 
Editor of the Carnival and Bazaar Handbooks 
since 1927. The presentation was made as a 
mark of appreciation of his considerable 
services. 


John Leonard Thornton, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Wellcome Research Library, to be Librarian, 
Photographic Research Library, Fox Photos 
Ltd., London. 


Library Topics 
The Editor of Tue Worip would be glad if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter shouid reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

firft of each month. 

BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK. — A 
most charming gift has been made to the 
Brentford and Chiswick Public Libraries by 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. The gift consists 
of two children’s books, the first of which is 
entitled “‘ What the children like,” and the 
second, which is from King George V.’s 
library, ““ Wild Nature in pictures, rhymes 
and reasons,” by Sir F. Carruthers Gould. 
The latter book is of special interest, for it 
bears the book-plate of King George V. when 
he was Prince of Wales, and is inscribed 
“For dear Papa from David. Bertie. Mary. 
Harry.” The childish handwriting and the 


faé&t that the Duke of Gloucester, or Prince 
Henry as he then was, was old enough to be 
able to add his name, seems to make the date 
when the royal children made this gift to 
their father about 1905-1906, but otherwise 
no indication is given. 


“David” is now 
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the Duke of Windsor; “ Bertie” is our 
present King George VI., “ Mary” the 
Princess Royal, and “ Harry” the Duke of 
Gloucester. This happy episode of their youth 
reminds us that their father himself left 
memories of his own youth in Chiswick. 
Draper, in his book on Chiswick, says: 
“ Chiswick House was rented by King 
Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) as a 
nursery-residence for his children, no doubt 
for their pleasure and health.” There will 
be many who will wish to see these two books, 
which are now displayed in the Museum at 
the Chiswick Public Library. 

DERBYSHIRE.—The Derbyshire County 
System is one of the most go-ahead of the 
counties. The new list of additions keeps 
up the high standard of the list on “ Photo- 
graphy,” recently issued. The material is good 
and the produétion is excellent. 

DURHAM.—A pleasing junior library 
magazine is Treasure Land, number three of 
which has been published. 

GATESHEAD.—Particulars are given in 
the Gateshead Library Record of the Statuary 
collections in the museum, which include 
works by Roubiliac and Lombardi. The usual 
list of additions is given. From Gateshead 
also comes a number of the Chimney Corner, 
the magazine of the junior library, and a 
useful leaflet on “ How to Use the Library.” 

HYDE.—The Oétober issue of The Hyde 
Bookman gives a useful list of additions. 

IPSWICH.—The Ipswich Library Journal 
for September is a full one, giving leGure 
programmes, the forthcoming produétions of 
the Library Players, and a further instalment 
of the Ipswich Corporation Records. 

LEEDS.—The latest of the leaflets issued by 
the Commercial and Technical Library is 
addressed to Advertisers. It is one of the best 
of the series. 

LEICESTER.—In the Leicester Museum, 
Art Gallery and Library Bulletin for O&ober is 
a good list of books on National Health and 
Nutrition to be found in the libraries. 

LIVERPOOL.—The Henry A. Cole Library, 
Norris Green (replacing the adjacent temporary 
one-room building) was officially opened on 
the 12th Oétober, 1937. The following day 
the Library was opened to the public and 
3,432 books were issued from the lending 
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departments (2,216 to Adults and 1,215 to 
Juniors). 

MANSFIELD.—The annotations given in 
the lists of mew books issued by the Mansfield 
Public Libraries are good, and will achieve 
their aim of attracting the public to the volumes. 

NORWICH.—A good list of books on 
“World Affairs, 1937,” is given in the O&ober- 
December issue of the Readers’ Guide. 

NOTTINGHAM.—On oth September the 
re-opening of the Junior Library, Nottingham, 
took place. After a statement by Mr. Council- 
lor J. A. Shaw, Chairman of the Public 
Libraries and Museum Committee, the 
library was opened by Miss Claire Foster. 
Nottingham was the first town to organise 
a separate department for children. This 
was in 1882. The Children’s Library 
existed for many years in rooms in Shakespeare 
Street, and then in 1935 it was decided to 
double the book stock. The new library 
contains 4,500 books. The furniture is of 
green limed oak. 

ST. MARYLEBONE.—The arranging ot 
an exhibition of prints relating to the Royal 
Arsenal, Dockyard, and Garrison, Woolwich, 
at the St. Marylebone Public Libraries, through 
the kindness of the Woolwich Libraries, 
opens up a valuable field of co-operation. 

e exchange of prints for exhibition for a 
short time between towns would be a very 
useful educative service. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY. — In 
the September bulletin Mr. Cowles writes of 
the need of the library movement for a million- 
aire to assist local authorities to erect buildings 
as the Carnegie Trust did so well at the begin- 
ning of the century. Surely now that our 
movement has been going so long we should 
not need such outside support, the modern 
taxpayer and ratepayer is the millionaire to 
whom we can appeal if our work requires 
assistance. 


The Lecture Season, 1937-8 


By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 
[For the purposes of Review, etc., THE Liprary 
Wor.p will be pleased to receive any information 
and data relating to Lectures. 
Autumn, besides being the season of harvest 
festivals, falling leaves and fogs, is also the 


Spring of leéture activity, and the lists and 
booklets already received presage a busy and 
fruitful season during 1937-38. 


In most of the public library programmes 
there is evidence of careful planning. Sheffield, 
for instance, advertise “ Origins of Civilisa- 
tion,” “ The State of Europe To-day,” “ The 
Way to Peace”: these and the further lectures 
scheduled may all reasonably be expected to 
lead listeners to the shelves. Sheffield’s 
leG&turers include many distinguished men, 
among them being Professor Fleure, Bertrand 
Russell and Vernon Bartlett. For the R. H. 
Minshall Memorial Lecture, Sir Richard 
Livingstone is due to speak on “ Future 
Developments in Education.” 


In view of the critical situation in the Far 
East at the time of writing, there is reason to 
believe that Bermondsey Public Libraries will 
have a “ full house ” for their opening le@ture, 
“Changing China,” by Miss Eyton-Jones. 
“* Grey Owl’ and the Beaver,” by Harper 
Cory, “ Talks with the Famous,” by Betty 
Ross (“ Queen of Interviewers ”’), and “ Curio- 
sities of Daily Life,” by Wilfred Webb, are 
others in a wholly attractive programme which 
should not lack audiences. The Bermondsey 
Public Libraries evidently realise that the title 
of a le€ture may be as deceptive as that of a 
book, for the leéture booklet which they have 
issued contains neat synopses of all items. 


East Ham Libraries have also published an 
excellent booklet giving full details of the 
many leétures to be held at the Central and 
Manor Park Libraries from Oé@ober to 
December and incorporating well selected 
book lists. 


One of the outstanding features in the 
attractive programme arranged by the Bristol 
Public Libraries is a lecture on the Bristol poet, 
Thomas Beddoes, who has been receiving 
increased attention lately. The lecturer in this 
case is also a poet, Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein. 
Bristol have not forgotten the children in 
making their lecture arrangements. A separate 
booklet has been issued for young people 
giving particulars of leétures on Eskimos, 
Melrose and Sir Walter Scott, Life in West 
Africa, etc. 


Other public library systems which are 
catering for both children and adults are 
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Islington and Hampstead. The main emphasis 
of the Islington programmes is upon topo- 
graphy and travel, the Chief Librarian himself 
providing a lecture for the children’s series 
entitled, “ Merrie Islington: the Story of a 
Great Borough.” 


At HampsStead Central Library Prof. B. Ifor 
Evans, M.A., is conduéting a University 
Extension Course on “ Keats and his Circle.” 
The course consists of ten Tuesday evening 
le&tures. Hampstead’s remaining adult le€tures 
are three in number and conclude on December 
znd with “ Marionettes: a Mode of Self- 
Expression.” This unusual le€ture will be 
illustrated with lantern slides and marionette 
demonstrations given by Messrs. J. H. Young 
and A. Peverett. Not many Hampstead 
children will willingly miss any of the illus- 
trated leGures which have been planned for 
them this season. “ Hans Andersen,” “ Sail- 
ing the Seven Seas,” “ Romance of Postage 
Stamps,” “ Dogs We'd Like to Meet,” are 
representative titles from a programme which 
few boys and girls will be able to resist. 
Hampstead’s Chief Librarian will himself 
address the children on Jan. zoth of next year. 
His subje& is advertised as “ 12,000 miles 
across the U.S.A.” 


rovision of special series of le€tures 
me chi dren promises to be a prominent 
feature of the season 1937-38. Deptford 
Public Libraries are devoting their entire 
le€ture programmes to the juniors. At the 
Central, New Cross and Old Town Libraries, 
Talks and Film Displays are to be given at 
6 p.m. on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 


right up to March, 1938. This extensive series 
of children’s le&tures is an integral part of 
Deptford’s recently inaugurated campaign of 
progressive co-operation between the Public 
Libraries and local schools. Space will not 
permit mention of all the titles included in the 
series, but “ Grimaldi: London’s First Great 
Clown,” “ The Log of a Midshipman,” “ The 
Making of the Book,” ‘ O.H.M.S.,” are items 
which are indicative of the attraétion and 
variety of the whole programme. The mothers 
of Deptford will surely know where to find 
their children on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings during the coming Winter, 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE. 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BurTON-UPON-TRENT Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery. Annual Report for year 
ending 318t March, 1937. Chief Librarian 
and Curator, Maurice H. B. Mash, A.L.A,, 
F.R.S.A. Population (1931), 49,485. Income 
from Rate £2,938. Stock, Lending, 12,265 ; 
Junior, 3,000 ; Reference, 4,000. Additions, 
2,607. Withdrawals, 2,962. Issues : 
Lending, 146,042; Reference, 9,303. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 12,085. 


This is a good sample of the typewritten report, 
The year under review was made notable by the altera 
tions which were carried out at the library building. 
These involved the establishment of a separate Reference 
room ; the rearrangement of the Lending library with 
lowered bookstacks, etc.; additional shelving in the 
Junior library and the provision of wall-slopes in the 
Newsroom. For this purpose the whole of the Library 
was closed for six weeks, and consequently the total 
book circulation fell below that of the previous year. 
A Steady increase, however, was maintained in the use 
of moést of the non-fictional classes and in the Junior 
issues. The first instalment of a grant from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees was received during the year 
and expended on the revision of stock of both i 
and Reference libraries. Visitors to the Museum 
Art Gallery numbered 32,452 during the year. 


East Ham Public Libraries. Report on the 
Year’s Work, 1936-1937. Librarian, O. W. 
Stone. Population (estimated), 135,400. 
Rate, 4.48d. Income from Rate, £13,653. 
Total adult stock, 77,567; Junior, 14,698. 
Additions, 8,965. Withdrawals, 8,494. 
Issues: Adult lending, 621,658; Junior, 
161,561. Borrowers, 26,784; Extra tickets, 
11,945. Branches, 3. 


The service of the Libraries has been Steadily 
maintained during the past year, although there are no 
huge figures of increased circulation reported. There 
was a definite decline in the use of imaginative literature 
and music, but many other classes were in much greater 
demand. A union author catalogue of all the non- 
fi€tional works in the libraries is in the course of com- 
pilation for each of the libraries. The long delayed 
alterations and extensions of the Manor Park Library 
are to be proceeded with at once, and, it is hoped,com- 
pleted pot next spring. By an amendment to the Rules 
the Committee have abolished the practice of requiring 
a guarantor for any person over the age of 21 desi 
to become a borrower. Many borrowers 
themselves of the extra privilege of obtaining up to 
three supplementary tickets. Loan colleétions at the 
Hospital and Children’s Home have still been main- 


tained and appear to be greatly appreciated. 
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THE WORLD'S GREAT LIBRARIES 


Surveyed by ARUNDELL ESDAILE, of the British Museum. 


Vol. I. National Libraries of the World: Their History, Administration 
and Public Services. By Arundell Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. 
1934. 


. Famous Libraries of the World: Their History, Collections and 
Administration. By Margaret Burton, M.A., F.L.A., under the 
direction of and with an Introduction by Arundell Esdaile. 
1937. 


VOL. I. 
NATIONAL LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


THEIR HISTORY, ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 


By Arundell Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. (Secretary of the British Museum). 
Author of “A Student’s Manual of Bibliography,’’ “A List of English Tales and 
Prose Romances Printed Before 1740,” etc., etc. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xii., 386. Illus. £1 1s. 0d. net. 


In this volume is given for the first time a general account of the history and it of 
national libraries, and of their place in the intellectual life of the nations they serve. are 
of course works dealing with the more important individual institutions ; but their comparative 
history and administration have been neglected. There is accordingly an introductory chapter, 
outlining general principles; and this is followed by accounts of about a score of national libraries, 
using the strict sense of the term. Each is described and is illustrated with views, plans and 


portraits. 


VOL. II. 
FAMOUS LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


THEIR HISTORY, COLLECTIONS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


By Margaret Burton, M.A., F.L.A., under the direction of and with an Introduction 
by Arundel] Esdaile, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. (Secretary of the British Museum). 
Author of ‘‘ National Libraries of the World,” etc 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xx., 458. Illus. £1 1s. Od. net. 


In this volume, which is uniform with Vol. I., an account is given of a representative selection of 
the great learned libraries of the world, other than those which are technically national. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street 
LONDON, W.C.! 
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Ipswich Public Libraries. Annual Report, 
1936-1937. Chief Librarian, Leonard Chubb, 
F.L.A. Population (1931), 87,502. Income 
from Rate, £6,655. Stock: Lending, 
41,196; Children’s Library, 4,589; Refer- 
ence, 20,874; Branches, 19,982. Additions, 
5,206. Withdrawals, 3,498. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 314,035 ; Children, 60,790; Reference, 
94,547; Branches, 187,425. Readers’ 
tickets in use, 52,234. Branches, s. 

Outstanding among other events of a very success- 
ful year’s work was the opening of the new Gains- 
borough Branch Library, in September, 1936, by 

Mr. Ernest A. Savage. This addition to the library 

system was an immediate success and during its first 

six months existence attraéted 3,161 registered readers 
who borrowed over 91,000 books. With the opening 
of this new library the delivery Station at Naéton was 
closed. The question of library provision in other 
districts is being examined by the Committee. The older 
libraries all had greater demands made upon their re- 
sources, and the total increase in circulation amounted 
to Over 120,000, including, of course, the issues from the 
new Gainsborough library. The Stoke Branch Library 
was closed for 12 days for complete redecoration. 

Re-organisation of the shelving in the Central Lending 

library has been completed. From the Illustration 

Collection, 28,360 items were issued in the year. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep BarLtow 

OF all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
a unique. Its purpose is not only to 

ring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Bent ey (T.) and Driver (J. E.) Text Book 
of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Ed. 3. 
1937. O.U.P. 16s. 

First published in 1925 and considerably rewritten 
in 1933. Again there has been revision throughout and 
new matter extending nearly one hundred pages has 
been incorporated, chiefly in the seétions dealing with 
Pharmacopoeial processes. The revision also covers 
the Addendum 1936, to the British Pharmacopoeia, 
1932. 

Cray (H. H.) The Sanitary Inspector’s Hand- 
book: a manual for sanitary inspectors 
and other executive public health officers. 
Ed. 3. 1937. Lewis. 16s. 6d. 

The 1936 Public Health A@, which consolidates the 
greater part of the law of public health, renders all text 


books of earlier date obsolete for legal information. The 
present edition has been almost wholly re-written so far 
as references to law are concerned and the provisions of 
several new aéts, such as the Factories Act 1937, have 
been incorporated. Revision and extension of the 
technical side has not been neglected and compared with 
the 1933 text the book is some hundred pages longer. 

Cockinc (W. T.) Wireless Servicing Manual. 
Ed. 3. 1937. Iliffe. ss. 

To the second edition published earlier in the year 
there has now been added a chapter of nine pages on the 
Aerial-Earth System. 

Coxe (R. D.) Modern Foreign Languages and 
their Teaching. Ed. 2. 1937. Appleton. 
10s. 6d. 

The reviser, J. B. Thorp, Ph.D., has been placed at 
considerable disadvantage in his work of revising this 
book by the necessity of maintaining the same pagina- 
tion. This he has done by deleting and writing the same 
number of lines on each page calling for revision. Such 
topics as he was unable to squeeze in are dealt with in 
a new chapter at the end of the book. 


Cricks (R. N.) The Complete Projeétionist. 
Ed. 2. 1937. Kinematograph Publications. 
5S. 

About forty pages more text than has the 1933 
edition. The bulk of the new matter consists of four new 
chapters—Alternating Current Calculations, Develop- 
ment of Colour Films, Sub-Standard Projeétion and 
Television. New methods and apparatus, such as the 
Mirrorphonic system, are described and care has been 
taken to retain accounts of such older apparatus as is 
yet in use. 
pE Pauta (F. R. M.) The Principles of 


Auditing. Ed. 9. 1937. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 
First published in 1914 and last revised in 1936. 
Chapter 8 has been extended somewhat and two new 
cases of interest have been discussed. Appendix A has 
been completely changed and now gives the 1936 
Report and Accounts of the Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., 
which have new and intere$ting features. 


Henoces (E. S.) Protective Films on Metals. 
Ed. 2. 1937. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

The main trends in the revision of the 1932 edition 
consist of the practical application of the principles 
then laid down. With this in view much of the text, 
especially those chapters on practical application, has 
been extensively re-written. In addition new matter to 
the extent of one hundred and twenty pages has been 
incorporated covering such subjects as tin plate 
manufacture, hot tinning of Steel, copper, cast iron, 
aluminium, brass, eleétro-deposition of rhodium and of 
bronze, etc. The chapter on electro-plating has been 
almost doubled in length and that on sprayed metal 
coatings entirely re-written. The appendix on paints has 
been extended to form an additional chapter. 


Kiwmins (C. W.) Children’s Dreams: an 
unexplored land. 1932. Allen and Unwin. 


4s. 6d. 
Although this book is published as a new work, the 
author incorporates and develops some of the material 
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to be found in his book of the same title published 
in 1920. 
(N.) Soviet Geography. Ed. 
1937- Methuen. tos. 6d. 

There has been no major revision of the text of the 
1935 edition. One or two chapters have been shortened, 
whilst that on the New Distribution of Industry is now 
a tew pages longer. Changes and revision have been 
made in the maps and tables. 


PaRTINGTON (J. R.) A Text-Book of In- 
organic Chemistry for University Students. 
Ed. 5. 1937. Macmillan. 15s. 

First published in 1921 and fairly considerably 
revised in 1933. The present revision gives more 
details of the heavier isotopes of hydrogen and revision 
and extension of the matter covering the theory of 
Indicators. There is a large new seétion on the structure 
of Silicates. There have been drastic changes in the 
theory of atomic struéture since the last edition and the 
se&tion has been revised accordingly. There has been 
revision of detail throughout. 


QuENNELL (M., and C. H. B.) Everyday life 
in Roman Britain. Ed. 2. 1937. Batsford. 
5S. 

The major change from the first edition of 1924 is 
the addition of a new chapter—The Flow and Ebb in 
Roman Conquest—Forts, Roads, and Towns. Some 
of the illustrations have been changed, maps re-drawn 
and photographic illustrations of Roman _ remains 
included. 

Rea (J. T.) How to Estimate. Ed. 6. 1937. 
Batsford. 16s. 

Originally published in 1902 and completely 
revised five years ago, so that any library with copies 
earlier than that are housing obsolete and perhaps mis- 
leading books. The present revision is one chiefly of 
detail. Wages and prices are brought in line with present 
day conditions and the British Standard Schedule of 
Unit Weights of Building Materials has been adopted 
as far as possible. The appendix of general information 
has been extended. 

Sawer (D. D.) Everyday Art at School and 
Home. Ed. 2. 1937. Batsford. tos. 6d. 

To the first edition of 1929 there is now added an 
account of rag painting. There are several new plates in 
half-tone and colour. 


SERGEANT (P. W.) and Warts (W. H.) 
Pillsbury’s Chess Career. Ed. 2. 1937. 
Printing Craft. 6s. 

The first edition of this book was published in 
1922, and there are now added nine additional tourna- 
ment games. A list of errata is appended as the earlier 
part of the book is a reprint of the first edition. 


Taytor (H. S.) and Tayrtor (H. A.) Ele- 
mentary Physical Chemistry. Ed. 2. 1937. 


Macmillan. 16s. 
This is some hundred and twenty pages longer 
than the first edition of 1927. Revision has taken place 
chiefly in the chapters dealing with atomic and molecular 
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Structure following the great advances in this field, but 

there has also been much re-writing and ennnes 

throughout. The earlier text makes no mention of the 

Quantum Theory, Radiation, Gamma Rays, etc. 

(G. U.) and (M. G.) An 
Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. 
Ed. 11. 1937. Griffin. 21s. 


The revision of the text of the earlier editions is 
not very considerable but there have been added seven 
additional chapters, all save one from the pen of Mr. 
Kendall, who has been responsible for such changes as 
have been considered necessary. © new material 
covers Sampling, Moments and Measures of Skewness 
and Kurtosis, Interpolation and Graduation, etc. The 
book has been reset and printed on a larger paper than 
formerly. 


Review 
CATALOGUING 
Tue STANDARD ENGLISH TEXTBOOK. 


I make no apology for the subheading—it 
describes in the shortest manner what I really 
feel about the second edition of Mr. SHARP’s 
“ CATALOGUING ” which has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Grafton & Co., at 18s. Nor 
are my remarks of a “ tongue-in-cheek” or 
“ scratch my back ” variety—they are an honest 
appreciation of honest worth. If other English 
textbooks of librarianship were all of the same 
thoroughness and broad-mindedness, the lot of 
the examination student would be made much 
easier. 

Unlike many books styled new editions, 
Mr. pres dy “ Cataloguing,” 1937, is definitely 
and clearly a sofally revised edition. Two years 
have passed since the first edition appeared, 
and in the interval Mr. Sharp has shown a 
commendable broadmindedness in inviting, 
accepting, and profiting by criticisms from 
many sources. He has worked hard to give 
these criticisms fair Statement in relation to his 
own views, and there is abundant evidence 
that only the problem of keeping the price 
within the general reach of students has 
Stopped him from extending the book to even 
greater proportions. As it is the new edition 
has 162 additional pages and 16 more plates 
and illustrations. There are three new chap- 
ters on Catalogue Indexes; County Library 
Catalogues ; and on Classification and Cata- 
loguing ; and each of the original chapters 
has been revised and extended. One can 
recognise in places the old corpus, but the new 
body is not merely more corpulent, it is more 
mature, more balanced, and more attraétive. 
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It would be absurd for me to attempt to des- 
cribe in a review all the things I find of intérest 
in this new edition, but one of the most out- 
Standing features, and one which should be 
appreciated by all students of cataloguing is 
the long chapter of 56 pages on “ Examples of 
Practical Cataloguing.” Here Mr. Sharp has 
taken s0 prospectuses set at recent Inter- 
mediate Examinations, and shown the method 
of dealing with them. Each prospeétus is 
related to the A.A. Rule(s) governing its 
treatment, peculiar — are pointed out, 
and the pitfalls from the cataloguing point of 
view described. This section should do much 
to clarify the position as to acceptable cata- 
loguing practice. 

One can but admire the thoroughness and 
the fervour with which Mr. Sharp has carried 
out his task, and particularly the attention he 
has given to illustrating by photographs, 
diagrams, and printing Style, those points 
which are often so difficult to make clear in 
mere words. Both he and his publisher 
deserve the congratulations of all who find 
interest in cataloguing problems. 

This is not to say that I find everything in 
the book that ought to be said. Even now, 
with the book yet hot from the press, I suppose 
Mr. Sharp would like to add to or modify his 
text. No organisation of memoranda has yet 
been devised which will prevent authors from 
forgetting to include things which have at one 
time flashed across their minds, and it would 
be ungracious of me to complain (in view of 
the multiplicity of things included) because 
some things are missing which I find of interest, 
if not of importance. 

In several places, for instance, Mr. Sharp 
touches on the problem of the “ best-known 
name,” but always from the purely cataloguing 
angle. But there are other factors in the choice 
which are of equal importance. He gives us an 
excellent chapter on the inter-relations of 
Classification and Cataloguing ; he could with 
advantage have extended this to the inter- 
relations of cataloguing with the general 
service. It may not irk the users of the catat 
logue to be referred from Dunsany to Plunket- 
or from Birkenhead to Smith, but for the major 
portion of the public who use bookshelves 
rather than catalogues the task of finding a 
life of Birkenhead under Smith, or a play by 
Duasany under Plunkett is fraught with some 


difficulty. Choice of family name (which in 
more than go per cent. of cases is the lesser- 
known mame) means cross-referring on the 
shelves within such large form classes as 
Biography, Poetry, Drama, and Fiétion, if the 
reader is to find his way; whereas in the 
choice of best-known name cross-reference on 
the shelves is rarely necessary because the family 
name is so rarely remembered. Cataloguers 
as a rule do not pay enough attention to the 
practical relation of their catalogue to other 
departments of the service. Yet it ought to be 
of first importance, because the catalogue which 
creates unnecessary snags for the public to 
stumble over is not carrying out its prime 
purpose of the best service. 
Two more points from the book will illus- 
trate further. On this question of changed 
names Mr. Chubb is quoted with approval, 
“ The alternatives for changed names should 
be viewed from the Standpoint that 
cataloguing is a continuous process in build- 
ing an index to the contents of a library, 
and it seems wrong that an e 
correctly made should destroyed for an 
entry under a heading no more correé.” Is 
not this viewpoint too narrow, even if it does 
not beg the question at issue? “ No more 
corre” to whom—to the cataloguer or to 
the user of the catalogue ? Surely part of the 
cataloguer’s job is to interpret the reactions of 
the public to name use. This is part of what 
I mean by “ suiting your catalogue to your 
public ” which Mr. Sharp quotes on p. 1. It 
may not seem to matter so long as alternative 
forms are covered by references, but the 
cataloguer should not forget that if anyone is 
to be inconvenienced by references it should be 
the Staff who know the cataloguing scheme, 
not the person who must try and remember it 
every time he consults the catalogue. “ Save 
the reader’s time” would also be a good 
slogan for the cataloguer to keep in olek 


The same principle is at stake in much of the 
for the publications of 
corporate ies, and one could extend 
Mr. Sharp’s chapter on the revision of the 
A.A. Code from this angle. In my whimsical 
way I often see cataloguers playing a 
game of “ finding the shee? The Gre rule 
of the game seems to be like the first of 
the recipe for turtle soup, “ first find your 
turtle; then turn him on his back.” If no 
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turtle, find some substitute, any is better than 
none. Much of corporate author cataloguing 
is of this calibre, and often results in recom- 
mending readers from a simple heading that ro 
them is mnemonic to a compound heading 
that will not register. An example of this 
“ mock-turtle ” kind of cataloguing is seen on 
p. 90, where the National Physical Laborato. 

is entered under Great Britain. Corredt 
according to code, but very unpraétical. In 
these ultra-democratic days is the word 
National of less importance than Royal or 
Imperial ? Application of note 1 to rule 83 
would be more useful here, and in many 
similar cases. 


This brings me to another point in A.A. 
Code revision which needs ventilating. Any 
code which restriéts itself to a view of cata- 
loguing from the angle of author and title 
only must needs encroach on what is really 
subject cataloguing, just as the A.A. Code does 
in Laws, Treaties, Maps and Plans. Except 
in rare cases these are not author questions at 
all. 

Laws and Treaties go to swell the growing 
forest of entries under country headings ; 
some author entries, some subje& ; it is often 
very difficult to tell which is which. One 
would think that cataloguers having found the 
value of specific entry in subje@& work, they 
would at least carry over that principle where 
possible to their author praétice so as to aid 
quicker reference. Material under country 
heading is rapidly becoming as confusing as 
the material under the heading Brsie, which 
Mr. Sharp feels, I think, needs some different 
treatment than traditional practice recommends. 
Why should we file all our entries for Bibles 
and Biblical Literature together—is not this 
class entry ? Is the Bible one book or several ? 
Why prefer the order of the Authorised 
Version when another version is followed by 
half of Christendom ? How many readers are 
uncertain as to the order of either version ? 
Who can tell off-hand whether Baruch or 
Ecclesiasticus are in the canon or out of it? 
Seeing that the shelf order is usually Authorised 
Version order, why not chronological order 
or alphabetical order of books for the cata- 
logue ? Why not treat the separate books as 
@parate books seeing that modern criticism 
and commentary tends that way? Guiding 
problems would be greatly simplified. 


But you must take these remarks not so 
much as criticisms of Mr. Sharp’s text as the 
whigmaleeries of the reviewer. Within the 
limits of his space Mr. Sharp has done his work 
exceedingly well. His treatment of many 
things raises questions—as he means it to do ; 
hence the problem questions which appear at 
the end of each chapter. The student will not 
find the full answer to these questions in the 
text. That is not the idea. He will find sug- 

ions towards a solution, but much is left 
or the student to supply and sharpen his wits 
upon. This is sound teaching procedure, and 
if followed out by the student should lead to 
confidence in tackling examination questions. 


But the book is not only a textbook for the 
examination student; it is a handbook for all 
who are interested in cataloguing problems 
and in the future of the catalogue service. It 
is in that light that I recommend it as a first- 
class contribution to the literature of Librarian- 
ship. James CransHAw (Sheffield). 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Loizeaux (Marie D.) Publicity Primer. New 
York, H. W. Wilson. 6oc. 

Contains many suggestive ideas as to how the 
library may link up its publicity with local aétivitics, 
operas, concerts, wireless programmes, and so on, as 
well as all the other forms of library publicity. Nothing 
Startlingly new, but the information is concisely put 
and in a handy form. 

Puiturrs (W. Howard) A Primer of Book 
Classification, A.A.L. 1s. 11d. net, post 
free; 2s. 5d. net to non-members. 

The author states that the Primer has been prepared 
as a complement to the existing text books . . . Many 
details have been duplicated in an attempt to provide 
in a handy and inexpensive form the essential material 
for a rapid yet thorough revision! We have not 
noticed the diffuseness or prolixity in the existing text 
books which this undertaking would seem to imply. 
AssiStants would do better to study their subjeé& from 
the Standard text books and try and add some original 
contribution to it rather than going over ground which 
is already well covered. The book does not attempt 
to be a commercial undertaking as many of those con- 
cerned have waived their remuneration. 

A READER’s GUIDE TO THE BririsH LiBRARY OF 
PoLtTICAL AND Economic London 
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School of Economics and Political Science. 
6d. net. 

The second edition of this useful little handbook 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
since it was first published three years ago. It is now 
a model of what a handbook of this sort should be. 

GENERAL. 

Aston (Madeline) Wanderings of a Bird- 
Lover in Africa. With Foreword by The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon. Coloured 
frontispiece and pencil drawings by Moubray 
Leigh. Witherby. 8s. 6d. net. 

Pleasantly written accounts of bird life in various 
parts of Africa, Cape Province, Natal, Rhodesia, The 
Kalahri, Nyassaland, Portuguese Territory. The illus- 
trations are unusually clever. 

Barkas (Natalie) Thirty Thousand Miles for 
the Films, The Story of the Filming of 
“ Soldiers Three ” and “ Rhodes of Africa.” 
Illus. Blackie. tos. 6d. net. 

A well-told absorbing description of a six months’ 
expedition which will appeal to everyone interested in 
the taking of films in the wide open spaces. The illus- 
trations are good and the book should have a place 
among the literature devoted to the cinema. 

Brooke (Dorothy) Pilgrims Were They All. 
Studies of Religious Adventure in the 
Fourth Century of our Era. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The fourth century seems a very dim and remote 
age to most people ; but Lady Brooke has managed to 
make it live anew in this interesting study of some of the 
interesting figures of the time ; St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, Pelagius, Etheria, and Antony the ascetic. 
CLARKE (Winifred M.) Praétical Craftwork 

Design. Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

A charming book, full of ideas for work in leather, 
raffia and felt. Both detailed and practical with helpful 
illustrations, no one with it in her possession can be at 
a loss for a moment for useful and profitable occupation, 
including glove-making. 

CieuGH (M. F.) Time and its importance in 
modern thought. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

After a short introduétion the author analyses in 
various chapters the conclusions of former philo- 
sophers about time. Kant, Bergson, McTaggart and 
Dunne, all come under review. In the second part of 
the book she attempts to synthesize the findings of these 
philosophers and to formulate a theory of time. A 
fascinating book which will appeal to Mr. Priestley, the 
general reader and students of philosophy. 

Conner (Rearden) A Plain Tale from the Bogs. 
John Miles. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author has seen several sides of life, some of 
them, such as his early days in Ireland and the days of 
the ‘ troubles,”” very seamy sides. Nor has he been 
much more fortunate among the literary circles of 
London, where he came to seek his fortune. Thus his 


book is rather bitter and hopeless, but it is also interest- 

ing, and his diatribes against life and people have justice 

and force. 

Exuiott (W. F.) Sound-Recording for Films, 
A Review of Modern Methods. Illus. 


Pitman. tos. 6d. net. 

No colleétion of cinema literature can be complete 
without this work, which deals with the history of 
combining sound with moving piétures. Ten years 
have passed since the chief task of synchronising was 
relegated to the engineer inStead of the film diretor, 
Valuable chapters deal with Produétion technique and 
the recording of music. The illustrations are helpful, 


Feuer (Martin) German in a Nutshell. Stock- 
well. 3s. 6d. net. 

A little manual similiar in aim to Charles Duff’s 
“ Essential” language series, but differing in method, 
and not quite as successful. 

LANGER (Susanne K.) An Introduétion to 
Symbolic Logic. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

This book purports to be an elementary text book 
to the Study of Symbolic Logic, and to enable a reader 
who has thoroughly mastered its contents to arrive at 
the point of understanding Whitehead and Russell’s 
Principia Mathematica. \t is not easy reading and rather 
more knowledge is assumed in the reader than the 
author imagines. 

Leacock (Stephen) My Discovery of the 
West. A Discussion of East and West in 
Canada. Lane. tas. 6d. net. 

In this, his latest work, Dr. Leacock, who is well- 
known as a humourist as well as an economist, adds a 
third and no less important qualification, namely that 
of the explorer. He has swept Canada from seaboard 
to seaboard and has placed on record a number of 
important economic facts and comparisons. 

Lucas (E. V.) London Afresh. Illus. Methuen 
8s. 6d. net. 

London is altering so fapidly that Mr. Lucas has 
found it necessary to make considerable changes in this 
edition of his book on London which first appeared in 
1935. As it Stands it is a useful guide for the London of 
the moment. 

McLean (Jack) Why Not Beat Bogey ? 

Roper (R. E.) Physical Exercises for Men. 
Illus. Blackie’s Sports Series. 2s. 6d. net 
each. 

Golf is a good subjeé& for “* Moving pictures ” of 
the kind so admirably shown in these small quarto 
volumes. The exercises, too, come out very well. 
“ Flipping ” over the pages will pass many a pleasant 
half hour. 

RovuGuiey (T. C.) Wonders of the Great 
Barrier Reef. Illus. Australia, Angus & 
Robertson ; (London, Australian Book Co.) 
8s. 6d. 

The Great Barrier Reef of the North West Coast 
of Australia is the greatest coral reef in the world. It 
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PITMAN’S 


NEW 
JUVENILE 
LIBRARY 


MOTI RAM BAHADUR 
By WRAY HUNT. 


JOHEL 


By CAROLA OMAN, author of “Ferry 
the Fearless,"’ etc. 


CORNISH ADVENTURE 


By DEREK McCULLOCH (Uncle 
“Mac’’ of the B.B.C.)., author of 
“Travellers Three,”’ etc. 


TAHA THE EGYPTIAN 


By M. CATHCART BORER, author 
“ Kilango,”” etc. 


9 TITLES 


A Library of Modern Books — of 
stirring adventure, excitement and 
romantic historical interest for 
modern boys and girls. They combine 
the excitement demanded by healthy 
young readers of to-day with the 
literary qualities expected from first- 
class authors, such as those who 


BROTHER BLACKFOOT 


By ALAN SULLIVAN, author of this 
film story “The Great Barrier,’’ exc. 


BROTHER ESKIMO 
By ALAN SULLIVAN. 


contribute to the series. There is no 
doubt that all young readers between 
12 & 16 years of age will be delighted 
with these books. 


THIS WAY TO THE 
CASTLE ! 
By RUTH COBB, author of “The 
Way to London,”’ etc. 
N’GAGA Excellently produced—clear type, good paper, 


By C. BARRINGTON GYFORD 
NEPTUNE’S GARDEN 


Written and Illustrated by L. R. 
BRIGHTWELL. 


bright attractive jackets—colour frontispieces 
and many black and white drawings. 


Hc Something REALLY NEW in Children’s Literature 
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is approximately 1,250 miles long and encloses an area 
of about 80,000 square miles consisting of coral reefs, 
islets and shoals. The natural wonders of the reef are 
extraordinary, the varieties of coral,and marine animals, 
especially fish, are notable for the vivid colours which 
charaéterise them. The author’s work is one of the 
first to illustrate this marine life in its original colouring. 
The plates are reproduced from lumiere autochromes 
and give a perfeét representation of the original colour- 
ings. It should be noted that the book is produced in 
Sydney and that the letterpress and colourpress are a 
credit to the Australian printers. 


Sassoon (Siegfried) The Complete Memoirs of 
George Sherston. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

A colle&tion of this author’s well-known trilogy, 
first published respectively in 1928, 1930 and 1936. In 
its present form the work makes a definite and compre- 
hensive autobiography, covering pre-war years and the 
years of the war. 804 pages are compressed into a 
handy small bulk, but it is unfortunate that a more 
opaque quality of paper has not been used. 


Seipves (Gilbert) Movies for the Millions. An 
Account of Motion Pidures Principally in 
America. With a Preface by Charlie 
Chaplin. Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Amongst the many books on the cinema surely 
this ranks among the foremost, with its wealth of illus- 
tration and entertaining text, full of detail and informa- 
tion as to present-day methods, as well as those of the 
past. One might say that the work gives the whole 

Story to date. 


SHAND (S. J.) Earth-Lore: Geology Without 
Jargon. 2nd edn. Murby. 3s. 6d. net. 

An excellent elementary account of the science of 
geology. The author writes in a pleasant manner and 
conveys a mass of information without becoming in the 
leaSt tedious. Many new illustrations have been added 
since the first edition. 

SourHERN (Richard) Stage Setting for Ama- 
teurs and Professionals. Illus. Faber. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A detailed manual of the simpler forms of stage 
sets, excluding full Stage scenery, sight lines, and scene 
painting. The author has paid particular attention to 
the needs and difficulties of amateurs, and shows how by 
means of a little simple carpentry and a judicious 
arrangement of curtains, the most unpromising village 
hall may be turned into quite a good little theatre. 
Unfortunately some of the diagrams, which are essential 
for the explanation of the text, are not always clear. 


Wakenam (Eric) The Bravest Soldier. Sir 
Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814, A Historical 
Military Sketch. Illus. Wm. Blackwood. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The now forgotten hero of this biography was 
renowned during the time of George IIL. for his daring 
deeds in the West Indies, India and Java, and even at 
home at the Court. Mr. Wakeham has brought him 
vividly to life again. 


Wiixins (Vaughan) Endless Prelude. A 
survey of high events, great adventure, 
bloody tragedy, noble romance, — 
happenings, and Strange scandal; telling, 
in part, the history of the English-speaking 
peoples. Compiled from contemporary 
memoirs, papers and letters, as well as the 
ancient chronicles. Routledge. os. 6d. 
net. 

Historical snippets, working backwards from the 
reign of Queen Viétoria to the earliest times. The 
author has raided the private diaries, memoirs, and 
recollections of famous and infamous people, and has 
chosen extraéts which are amusing or instruétive, for 
the light they throw on times gone by. A good bed- 
side book. 


FICTION. 


Barctay (Edmund) Shanghai. Australia, 
Angus & Robertson; (London, Australian 
Book Co.). 6s. net. 

A clever Story of China (before the war). Intrigue 
concerning the restoration of the Emperor, between 
the Dragon and the White Lily. The last-named fair 
lady, whose name is Shaio Pao, is a wonder-girl. The 
pages are well-peppered with humour. 

Brown (Forrest R.) Gunman Sinister. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Norita Shawn owns a ranch in the Shaggy Squaw- 
tooth Range and Kerry Gorman is sent to aid her and 
her blind father against a powerful enemy. <A hunt for 
hidden treasure puts spice into the Story. 

Laputne (Robert) The Sky’s the Limit. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ladline may be relied upon to tell an exciting 
tale. This one deals with stolen plans of a new hush- 
hush aeroplane, and if it does not quite live up to the 
publisher's “ blurb "’ which describes it as “ calculated 
to rouse the tired reader from the deepest lethargy,” it 
is Still quite a good yarn on well worn lines. 


LAWRENCE (Mary) The Sunset Tree. R.T.S. 


7s. 6d. net. 

This is a domestic Story. Christine is brought up 
by her nurse, Biddy, whilst her parents are in China. 
She marries a widower much older than herself. He 
disowns his daughter Pat on account of her hasty marriage 
with a man of whom he disapproves and Christine 
sacrifices her pride to shield her step-daughter. 


Lock (Nan K.) The Silent Cavalier. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A pleasant historical novel of the times of James IL 
and Queen Anne. Jacobite intrigue and sword-play, 
with a love interest, form the chief themes. 

Lucas (Jay) The Arizonian. Ward, Lock. 
38. 6d. net. 

Bob thought he was going to the Bar Diamond 
for a rest, but he little knew what was in Store for him 
there. Range war ensues and he fights through it like 
a hero, with a reward at the end. 


Mrrcnett (G. D.) The Awakening. Aus- 
tralia, Angus & Robertson; (London, 
Australian Book Co.) 6s. net. 

A thrilling and excitingly written account of a 
war which takes place in Australia in the very near 
future. This book probably has more appeal and 
urgency to Australian readers, but English readers 
will find it an enthralling adventure Story. 


Ryan (R. R.) Devil’s Shelter. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Devil’s Shelter was the name of a disused 
monastery lost on the bleak unfriendly Yorkshire 
moors. Here the glorious Divina found herself 
Stranded. Her adventures among the pseudo-lunatics 
and the hypnotic host form an improbable but exciting 
Story. 

SuHarp (Margery) The Nutmeg Tree. Barker. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A very amusing novel. Julia, who by marriage is 
Mrs. Packett and by courtesy Mrs. Macdermot, is 
excellently drawn. She is lovable on account of her 
honesty and her true contempt of the conventions as 
well as for her endeavour to live up to her Straight- 
laced daughter’s ideals of life. Perhaps the story gets 
a little strained, but it is well worth reading in spite of 
that. 


Stevenson (D. E.) The Story of Rosabelle 
Shaw. Chambers. 7s. 6d. net. 

A pleasant and romantic Story set on a West 
Lothian Farm at the beginning of the present century. 
Miss Stevenson is well known as the author of the 
“Miss Buncle”” books and this one is in the same 
simple style. 

Vivian (Francis) Death at the Salutation. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Salutation was the name of an Inn in Derby- 
shire near which the body of Sir Alexander Sayers 
was found. Inspector Burnell has a pretty mystery 
to solve and he does it very satisfactorily. 


WatsH (Maurice) And No Quarter. Being 
the Chronicle of the Wars of Montrose as 
seen by Martin Somers, Adjutant of Women 
in O’Cahan’s Regiment. Rendered into 
more-or-less modern English. Chambers. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A &tirring historical romance in Mr. Walsh’s best 

Style. Martin Somers is definitely a charaéer and will 

not soon be forgotten. 


Yates (Dornford) She Painted Her Face. 
Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dornford Yates Still retains his old world 
charm of style while using modern methods of tellin 
his Story. Beautiful Lady Elizabeth Virgil is rescu 
by the hero, Richard Exon, very early in the game, 
and through many exciting pages of adventure he helps 
her to regain her stolen inheritance, re-eStablishes her 
in her rightful position and wins his fair lady as he 
deserves, Here is the true spirit of romance, 
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JUVENILE. 


Assorr (Jane) A Row of Stars. Illus. by 

Ruth King. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

A charming school story. Drusilla Paton had set 

her heart on choosing her own school, but family 

circumstances made this difficult. She appeals to an 

uncle who generously provides means but this causes 
dissensions in the family. 


Bacon (Josephine Daskam) The House by 
the Road. Illus. by Harve Stein. Appleton- 
Century. 6s. net. 

This is the story of a girl of eighteen who has 
everything that a rich girl can desire but who never- 
theless chooses to work and build up a career of her 
own. This necessitates a knowledge of cooking and 
catering, as well as other domestic virtues. But Impy 
Hartless is equal to the occasion and a brush with jewe! 
thieves adds zest to the tale. 


Betton (Raymond H.) Under New Manage- 
ment. Illus. Pickering. 1s. 3d. net. 

The members of “ The Margarine Club” set out 

to do a bit of mischief, but when reform happens they 
become quite a useful body, working for good. 


De La Mare (Walter) This Year: Next Year. 
Illus. by Harold Jones. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 
Perhaps the main fault of this piéture book is 
implicit in its title, this year, next year, sometime, never. 
The Style in which the book is decorated (mid-Viéorian) 
was once popular but has lost its charm. It is a pity 
that the artist should waste his undoubted talents in an 
attempt to parody such an outmoded style. Mr. De La 
Mare’s verses are like the illustrations, by no means 
the best he can do; though the poem which begins 
“ Crackers, Meringues and pink blomonge”’ is one of 
his best. 


Cow ss (Frederick) Harlequinade. The Fan- 
tastic History of Harlequin and Columbine. 
Illus. by Grace Reed Harding. Muller. 


38. 6d. net. 

The Story, charmingly told, of how Harlequin 
was born and of the love and happiness which came to 
him through Columbine. The author has cleverly 
caught the magic spirit of the old pantomime Story. 


Farco (Lucile F.) Prairie Girl. [Illus. by 
Ruth Gannett. New York, Dodd Mead. 


$2.00. 

Prairie Clarke was brought up in the West, 
Dakota to be exaét, and this is a Story of life out there 
in the eighties and ‘nineties. It was never dull—at 
least it was not dull if Prairie had a hand in the doings, 
and British girls, and boys too, will love to read of a 
life which is in so many respeéts different from their 
own. The author of the book has done good work 
in the library school life of the United States and soon 
we hope to notice her latest Story of two girls who 
become librarians. It is high time that some enterprising 
librarian over here made a ial colleétion of the many 
books which could be classified under the title 
“* Librarianship in Fiétion.” 
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Garnett (Eve) The Family From One End 
Street, and some of their adventures. Illus. 
Muller. net. 

The Ruggles family are most entertaining and 
children will rejoice over their odd adventures, some 
pleasant, some quite otherwise. The author has drawn 
her own illustrations which are entirely in the spirit of 
the text. Recommended rightly by the Junior Book 
Club. 

HamILron (J. A. W.) Twelve Clever Girls. 
Pickering. 1s. net. 

Queen Victoria heads the list of these outstanding 
women. Other favourites are Florence Nightingale 
and Grace Darling. Frances Ridley Havergal represents 
the poetesses and Agnes E. Jones the workhouse 
reformers. 

HartMAN (Robert) Bobby Robin and the 
Worm; Ink and the Milk; Mr. Buffin and 
His Grey Mare; Mr. Buffin and Wellington. 
Illus. The Buffin Books, Barker. 2s. net 
each. 

Messrs. Arthur Barker Ltd. have issued four new 
titles in their charming Buffin Books Series. The 
attraction of these to children is intensified by the 
faét that text the and illustrations are done by the same 
hand and therefore are harmoniously in keeping. 
Lockirr (C. H., ed.) The Imaginary Eye- 

Witness. Coloured frontispiece and other 

illus. Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

A colleéion of 17 extraés from well-known 
works of fiétion which describe various episodes in 
history as though giving an eye-witness account. These 
episodes range from the time of Alexander to the 
arrival of Bonaparte. The authors include Sir Walter 
Scott, Phyllis Bentley, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Jeffery 
Farnol, and others. 

Birackiz. Messrs. Blackie & Son Ltd. 
have issued an excellent set of Juveniles this 
season, and the most popular amongst them, 
of course, are the new Westerman titles, of 
which there are four: Haunted Harbour, 
3s. 6d. ; His Unfinished Voyage, 5s.; The Last 
of the Buccaneers, 2s.; Winged Might, 5s. For 
girls Angela Brazil’s Ji//’s Jolliest School, 3s. 6d., 
will be one of the first favourites. Catherine 
Christian contributes another school story for 
girls entitled The Marigolds Make Good, 3s. 6d. 
Another school story is by Dorothy Vicary, 
Lucy Brown’s Schooldays, 3s. 6d., which is quite 
up to the usual standard. A Daughter of the 


Desert, 5s., by Bessie Marchant, is a girl’s book 
on rather different lines. AleStra is supposed 
to be the daughter of Zoom, a blind desert 
chieftain, but there is a mystery about her 
parentage. Readers will love this story. The 
scene of The Raiders’ Road, 2s., by Elizabeth 
Leitch, is laid.in a remote Highland glen. A 


young duke is there incognito, and when he is 
kidnapped adventures follow quickly. Another 
kidnapping story is The Kidnapped King, by 
Ralph Arnold, 2s. 6d. Amongst the most 
exciting books is Gori//a Gold, by Major J. T. 
Gorman, 3s. 6d. The treasure is found after 
unexpected obstacles are removed, in which 
adventures an autogiro, an okapi, a sur- 
viving pterodactyl, and a giant white gorilla 
take a part. Other aviation stories are Adrift 
in the Stratosphere, by Prof. A. M. Low, 2s., 
The Great Peril, by Caleb Hawker, 3s. 6d., and 
Mutiny in the Air, by James M. Downie, 5s. 
Strange Stories of the sea are told by Stanley 
Rogers, in Derelicts of the Sea, 3s. 6d., and one 
of the most interesting books in Messrs, 
Blackie’s list is the little story of Pasha the Pom, 
2s. 6d., by Sir James and Lady Frazer, which 
is illustrated by H. M. Brock. In every case 
the books are well produced and the illustra- 
tions are good. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on a satisfactory Juvenile list for 
the Season 1937-1938. 

PrrMAn’s new Juvenile Library is definitely 
something quite new in literature for young 
readers of ages approximately from twelve to 
sixteen. Pitman’s are aiming at producing 
some really outstanding children’s books which 
will combine all the excitement and thrills of 
the old-style ‘‘ blood and thunder ” with the 
more refined and literary treatment which this 
more knowledgeable generation of children 
demands. The books are jacketted in wrappers, 
boldly and attractively lettered and containing 
a full-size reproduction of the frontispiece. 
Derek McCulloch (“ Mac” of the B.B.C.) is 
providing a book of first class thrills called 
Cornish Adventure; Alan Sullivan of the 
“ Great Barrier” fame supplies Brother Black- 
foot and Brother Eskimo; Ruth Cobb, who 
scored a success with her This Way to London 
last year, provides the companion, This Way 
to the Castle! Carola Oman is giving us a fine 
sequel to Ferry the Fearless in Jobel; there is 
also an extremely interesting and likeable story 
about a little Indian boy, Moti Ram Bahadur, 
from Wray Hunt; and a unique yarn based 
on archaeological adventures at Luxor, Taha 
the Egyptian, by M. Cathcart Borer; L. R. 
Brightwell (of Punch) has illustrated his own 
book, Neptune's Garden; N’Gaga is a thrilling 
Story about gorillas, by C. Barrington Gyford. 
Laughing Hour is a book of children’s verse 
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with some really lovely illustrations by the 
author, several in colour. Hank: A Dog’s 
Life is an autobiographical account of the 
author’s dog, and has many striking illustra- 
tions in chalk by Miss Helen MacGregor. 
Other notable books which will be ready 
shortly are Little Black Spillikins, by Addie 
Franklin, illustrated by M. Forster Knight, 
and Through the Cobbler’s Window, a translation 
of the stories of Hans Sachs by E. U. Ouless. 

SHELDON Press. Autumn Juveniles include 
three attractive Girl Guide Stories: Billy 
Goes to Camp, by H. B. Davidson, 2s.; The 
Adventures of the Scarlet Pimpernel Patrol, by 
Ivy F. E. Middleton, 2s. 6d.; The Myftery of 
the White Ties, by Phyllis I. Norris, 2s. Three 
more splendid books for girls are The Adven- 
tures of Clarice, by Edith Miles, 2s., in which 
harum scarum Clarice is sent to school to learn 
discipline, and after some exciting adventures 
at length settles down ; Mop Goes to School, by 
Mary Shrewsbury, 1s. 6d.; and Damaris at 
Dorothy's, 2s. 6d., by the ever popular Elsie J. 
Oxenham: and for boys there is H. M. 
Heaton’s Green Stones and Gold, at 2s., in which 
a jade Buddha brings luck and adventures to 
Clive. Each book has a coloured frontispiece. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BULLETIN of the American Library Association, 
September, Oéteber, 1937.—FICTION for Library 
Readers, November, 1937.—-THE LIBRARIAN, 
Oéober, 1937.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, 
O@ober, 1937.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, Oétober, 1937.—THE LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL, Oétober 1tSt, 1937.-—MEDICINE Today and 
Tomorrow, O€tober, 1937——MORE BOOKS, The 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, O&ober, 1937.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, September, 1937.— 
SCIENCE PROGRESS, Oétober, 1937.—WILSON 
BULLETIN for Librarians, O&ober, 1937. 


Correspondence 
2and October, 1937 
The Editor, THe Liprary Wor 
Sir, 
EURIPIDES AND EDUCATION. 

“ That sort of talk, however, gets us no- 
where.” So Euripides, after “ that sort of talk” 
from his own lips. The Council were “ once 
a more or less efficient body,” he says, and 
implies that now they are not. The Council 
are more efficient to-day than ever they were in 
my recollection, but still not efficient enough, 
for they are conservative, lax in controlling 


their committees, and slow to throw off the 
yoke of past errors. 

are tells me that in attacking the 
Council I attack myself, for I was the most 
important councillor when the syllabus was 
made. How can I be said to attack the 
Council when more than half of them agree 
with me ? And if anybody was ever “ import- 
ant”? on our democratic Council, I wasn’t. 
The majority’s the important thing. And the 
majority voted against the opinion, held by 
Minto (when Chairman of the Education 
Committee), myself and others, that we should 
work out the old seétional system before 
imposing another syllabus, or should examine 
on two syllabuses concurrently. The majority 
didn’t listen even to the Chairman of the 
Committee, who was of some “ importance,” 
because he had studied the subjeé. 

I am a democrat and don’t find fault with 
this democratic aétion. But knowing now 
that we were mistaken, why not say so frankly, 
and then be sure, in our new syllabus, to 
provide for uninterrupted development in the 
Study prescribed ? 

“ What exaétly is wrong,” writes Euripides, 
“is difficult to say.” But why not try to say 
it? Isn’t our Association the forum for 
debating our problems ? We want oral teach- 
ing everywhere; especially teaching which 
associates theory with praétice. In lecture 
rooms and library workshops teachers should 
help students to prepare for coherent and 
developing examinations. And our examina- 
tions should be a test of the candidate’s profit 
from his study, and not a means of dubbing an 
Associate an underling anda Fellow a mandarin. 
Restrict, if necessary, earlier, at the beginning ; 
don’t scrag a man professionally when it is too 
late for him to escape to another calling. If 
there’s a surer way of filling our ranks with 
duds, I don’t know it. And library authorities 
are to be persuaded or forced to see only the 
old school tie. Authorities aren’t so silly. 
They don’t like old school ties of any kind at 
any time. Once they get it into sheir heads 
that the issue of ties is limited, and they will 
Strangle us with them. 

Euripides admits that he doesn’t know where 
he is. Some say our syllabus is perfeét, our 
teaching bad, he wails; others that the 
teaching is good and the examining erratic. 
Pll tell him where I think we are. Of teaching 
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there is comparatively none, good or bad. 
The syllabus isn’t a sketch of a rational course 
of study, but a series of hints to examiners for 
making “ springes to catch woodcocks.” The 
examining ° Euripides talks of “alleged 
proof ” that it is erratic. Let him read some 
examiners’ reports and find proof for himself. 
Or shall I do it for him ? 

A word or two more on the quota and on 
the control of Committees. 

Our L.A. exam. must be a qualifying exam., 
simply because a School exam. can’t be any- 
thing else. The School of Librarianship exam., 
for example, is conduéted by the teachers and 
outside examiners. As a general rule a low 
proportion of passes at the School must point 
to inefficient teaching. The proportion, if 
low, can be raised only by debasing the 
Standard of the exam., or by improving 
tuition. In other words the teaching must be 
justified by reasonable success in the exams. 
The L.A. Council have no power to compel 
the School to limit the issue of diplomas. If 
they had, and if they exercised it, the School 
would shut up, for how many students would 
attend it if a quota for diplomates was fixed ? 
I am not assuming that the School students 
don’t deserve the diplomas they win. My 
point is that since 1933 they have won them, 
and their fellowships, a¢ a qualifying exam. 
The 1933 Syllabus bas been used reftrictively only 
against those who haven’ t been lucky enough to attend 
the School as full-time fludents. 

Many incidents prove that the Council 
control their committees with too light a hand. 
I choose an example connected with this very 
subject of training. In 1935 a minority—the 
iron guatd—of the Education Committee 
resolved that the 1938 Final should have a 
third part ; an original essay of not more than 
10,000 words, and a viva voce, by two exam- 
iners, on the subjeé& of the essay. A viva by a 
university professor, who naturally takes almost 
a fatherly interest in his Students, is by no means 
a bad sort of exam. But in a society where 
almost everybody knows everybody else, 
where all the members are our fellow profes- 
sionals and perhaps our rivals, it is indefensible 
and intolerable. At this viva two examiners 
may smash the portcullis down upon candi- 
dates who have captured everything up to the 
drawbridge. As long as | can lift a pen or say 
a word I shall oppose a rule which will allow 
two men to be the regulators of the quota. 
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Pm not surprised that the Education Com- 
mittee rejected the proposal and that the 
Council confirmed the rejection (June, 1935), 
But the iron guard meant mischief. The 
syllabus was sent to the Membership Com 
mittee “to be reconciled with the register.” 
Here was the opportunity! Final Pr. 3) 


rejected by the Education Committee and by ; 


the Council, was reimposed by the Membership 
Committee, and accepted by the Council, right over 
the heads of the Education Committee (OGtobet, 


1935). 


I don’t know. But surely they can’t have 
known what they were doing, because they 
didn’t rescind their previous rejection. Part 5 
of the 1938 Final, as printed in the Yearbook, ig 
illegal, because it was first rejected, and thea 
put forward without notice, and “ approved” 
without rescission by the Council, on the 
recommendation of a Committee who were 
acting «/tra vires. This incident is doubly 
instructive, as an example of the Council’s 
laxity in controlling committees, and as af 
indication of the iron guard’s determination 
to impose a Fellowship quota which, I muft 
repeat, can’t be imposed at the London School 
of Librarianship or at any other school that 
may be set up. 

And if the Council had control of their 
Committees would they have been in such a 
hurry to put 1938 in place of 1933? Since 
the inauguration of 1933 numbers of students 
have become Fellows by seétional certificates 
plus some part of 1933, or by sectional and/or 
School Certificates, plus some part of 1933. 
In addition, and in the same time, 107 have 
won Fellowships on the straight School 
Diploma. But only eight L.A. students, again 
in the same period, have got Fellowships 


wholly on 1933, by taking the Elementary, : 


Intermediate and Final. Five graduates, 


exempted from the Elementary, also owe 
In all only thirteen 


their Fellowships to 1933. 
have got Fellowships on unadulterated 1933, 
Argue, if you like, 
Students have had time to run the course 
If so, why this headlong = from 1933 to@ 
more rigorous 1938? at’s the alluring 
mystery of the whole business. 
I can get no light upon it. 
Yours faithfully, 
Public Libraries, Ernest A. SAVAGE 
Edinburgh. 


The Council may have been merely supine 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 


I the Artists of all Countries, and both and t pai vers, 
past present painters, sculptors, engra 
In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 


Mallett’: Index be belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 


art galleries and collectors. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT — 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES 
EpITED BY 


CAROLYN F. ULRICH 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts EDITION. 


to all buyers of 
It is introduction to book knowldge with discussions of editions and their makers It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 
tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological order 

date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 22 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 54 by 8}. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R, R, Bowher Co,, New York. 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E£.C.4. 


: 
4 
DICALS, 
hy of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection a 
ies of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected a 
3 titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in England, = 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 55/- net P 
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CHIVERS’ 
JUVENILE 
CATALOGUE 


containing 
Latest 1937 titles. 


Story Books for Boys and Girls. 
Animal Stories. 

Books of General Interest. 
Books for Young Children. 
Latest titles in the “WONDER BOOK ” Series. 


Every one of these titles can, be supplied 
in the well-known 
CHIVERS’ FACSIMILE BINDING 
Reproducing the attractive Designs 
used by the Publishers. 


WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE AND SEE HOW 
YOU CAN BRIGHTEN AND ADD INTEREST TO 
YOUR JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
Bookbinders & Booksellers 


PORTWAY, BATH 


Printed by Frank Jucezs Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 


and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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